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THE ART AMATEUR. 



is arrived at, by all of us saying what we think will be 
expected of us. Were every one to say honestly 
what he thinks about this picture, how many would 
find " sublimity" in this Virgin's face ? There is noth- 
ing there but a total lack of expression or sentiment of 
any kind. The reader will remember what Thackeray 
said about "La Belle Jardiniere": "I hate those 
simpering Madonnas. I declare that the Jardiniere is 
a puking, smirking Miss with nothing heavenly about 
her." This Virgin is nothing so positive as that — she 
is vapidity in person. And when we read of " the 
Child with sparkling joy and freshness in his eyes, 
and the freedom of childhood in a head of glorious hair 
tangled, but tossing every way," we wish the writer joy 
of his power to see what is not to be seen, and to be- 
come so enthusiastic over it. A true knowledge and a 
lasting enjoyment of art do not come this way. A 
healthy criticism tries to see things as they really are. 

Clarence Cook. 



ART IN PHILADELPHIA, 



EXHIBITIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTISTS AND THE 
SOCIETY OF ETCHERS. 



The Philadelphia Society of Artists is now holding its 
fourth annual exhibition at its galleries in Chestnut 
Street. This society started the fashion of holding au- 
tumn and winter exhibitions in Philadelphia— that is to 
say, exhibitions of original works contributed by the ar- 
tists themselves — and in that and other particulars it has 
done much to advance art interests. The majority of 
its members are young and energetic men who are not 
only capable of making an attractive and varied display 
of their own works, but who are in sympathetic re- 
lations with the younger men of New York and other 
cities, and are consequently able to command, for their 
exhibitions, the best contemporary performances. T-he 
exhibition now in progress is the best that has thus far 
been held under the auspices of the society. It contains 
some canvases which can really be called important, 
while a very high average of excellence has been achiev- 
ed. Few of the works can fairly be said to be so poor 
as to be unworthy of respectful critical consideration, 
while a large majority of them are marked by positive 
qualities of superiority. 

As many of their pictures have but recently been 
shown in New York and Brooklyn, and some of the 
most important among them, such as Mr. Hovenden's 
"Elaine" and his very admirable study of an old 
negro, Mr. Weir's " Flowers," and Percy Moran's 
" Studio," have already been mentioned in The Art 
Amateur, such a detailed notice of the collection, as 
would be called for under other circumstances is 
scarcely necessary. The largest canvases devoted to 
figure subjects, other than Mr. Hovenden's picture 
above referred to, are F. D. Millet's portrait of Lawrence 
Barrett in the character of M Cassius," Fred James's 
study of a Canadian Indian fisher-girl, and Constant 
Mayer's full-length study of a boy which he entitles 
" The Truant's Remorse," as if a truant ever felt re- 
morse except when he had a certainty of an interview 
with Dr. Birch fairly in prospect. The title of Mr. 
Mayer's work cannot be considered remarkably happy, 
but the picture is one, of the best, by this artist, that has 
ever been shown in Philadelphia. Mr. James's fisher- 
girl is not handsome, but the picture has merit. And 
so has Mr. Millet's portrait of Barrett, although the 
most important part of it— the face — is unfortunately 
the least meritorious part. It is singular that an artist, 
who can paint drapery and accessories as well as they 
have been painted in this instance, cannot paint the 
human face divine without making it call to mind one 
of those famous Herald war-maps. Another goodly sized 
canvas that is entitled to particular notice, because of 
its merits, is E. H. Blashfield's " Music." This repre- 
sents a damsel with a dulcimer, and a stretch of marble 
wall with a bit of foliage beyond and other accessories. 
The composition is very simple, and while it cannot be 
said that the picture expresses any particular idea, 
musical or otherwise, it is, nevertheless, an uncommonly 
pleasing work — a good deal more pleasing both as re- 
gards matter and manner than Mr. Blashfield's .Roman 
pictures exhibited a few seasons ago. More interesting 
than any of these large canvases are C. Y. Turner's 
" Afternoon Tea," and " The Days that are no More.'' 
The latter, a representation of a widow and her or- 
phaned boy leaving a graveyard, is a thoroughly charm- 
ing work. It strikes a chord of sentiment without 



twanging it. Among the other figure studies worthy of 
note, on account of their superior qualities, are a repre- 
sentation of a couple of young flower merchants arrang- 
ing their wares for market by Leon Delachaux, which is 
entitled, " For who [!] are These ?" a very refined little 
representation of a young girl in classical costume by 
Miss Mary K. Trotter, entitled," Fastening the Girdle ;" 
bright, sketchy little studies for which very pretty girls 
have posed as models, by Leon and Percy Mopan ; 
" Watching at the Gate" — the title of which is or ought 
to be sufficiently descriptive — by W. H. Lippincott, and 
a couple of very attractive pictures—" Blackberrying," 
and " First at the Tryst " — by C. Morgan Mcllhenney, 
in which both figures and landscapes are painted with 
a great deal of refinement. Gilbert Gaul has two 
goodly sized canvases devoted to warlike themes, one 
entitled " Silenced," which shows the dead visited by 
the glimpses of the moon, and the other " Soldiers on 
a Picket Station," not failing to have a very good time 
of it in spite of the cold weather. These have much 
merit, but they are scarcely as attractive either in mat- 
ter and manner as less ambitious performances of the 
same artist which have figured in recent exhibitions. 

As is usual in American exhibitions the landscapes 
are in the majority, and average better as regards 
quality than do the figure pieces. The most showy 
landscapes are those of W. L. Picknell, who contributes 
four canvases. All of them are superior works — one 
entitled " Crossing the Bar," representing a brawny 
and sun-burned fisherman fastening his boat, being the 
most effective if not the most meritorious — although 
they seem to indicate that Mr. Picknell is master of 
but one scheme of color. Prosper L. Senat, who ap- 
pears to have been under Mr. Picknell 's influence of 
late — and not to his disadvantage — exhibits several rep- 
resentations of scenery in the neighborhood of Campo- 
bello. The largest, and all things being considered, 
the best of Mr. Senat's works is entitled " Summer- 
time in the Land of Weirs," a picture which is a de- 
light if only for the sake of its limpid and breathable 
atmosphere. It will not do, however, to judge a pict- 
ure by its size ; otherwise but scant justice would be 
done to such a lovely work as the " Gray Autumn," 
of J. Francis Murphy. This is not only the best of sev- 
eral pictures contributed by Mr. Murphy to the exhibi- 
tion, but it is the best landscape by any hand in the ex- 
hibition. There is just a suggestion of Corot, which 
would seem to indicate that Mr. Murphy has intelli- 
gently studied the works of that master, while it has 
in it that which does not belong to any man except the 
painter of it. Other landscapes which are marked by 
positive qualities of excellence, have been contributed 
by M. F. H. De Haas, Thomas B. Craig, H. Bolton 
Jones, W Sartain, James B. Sword, Bruce Crane, W. 
P. W. Dana, Clifford P. Grayson, H. R. Poore, Peter 
Moran, Arthur Quartley, and others. 

While the Philadelphia Society of Artists is holding its 
fourth annual exhibition at its galleries in Chestnut 
Street, the Philadelphia Society of Etchers is making its 
first venture in a similar way at the Academy of the 
Fine Arts. This exhibition is limited to the works of 
contemporary etchers — a limitation which is to be re- 
gretted for a number of reasons, and particularly be- 
cause such a display of the best works of the best etch- 
ers of all ages and all schools as could have been made 
would certainly rive assisted in interesting the general 
public in an art concerning which there are many pop- 
ular misunderstandings. The collection, however, is a 
very interesting one as it stands, and it is an exceeding- 
ly adequate representation of the accomplishments of 
the modern etchers. Contributions have been received 
direct from many prominent American and European 
practitioners with the needle and the acid, while the 
rich collections of James L. Claghorn and others have 
been freely drawn upon. The English School of Etch- 
ing is represented by notable works by Seymour Haden, 
Whistler, Wilfred Ball, and other artists of repute ; 
while the works of continental masters bear all or nearly 
all the names of noted artist etchers. Without dis- 
paragement to the admirable qualities of the English 
works, it must be said that an adequate understanding 
of the resources of the etching process can only be ob- 
tained by an examination of the performances of the 
French, Spanish, and Italian artists. Not only this, but 
these continental works, whether they be but slight 
scratches on the copper or elaborate light and shade 
studies, seem to tell something not merely about the im- 
portance of an artist having a clear understanding with 
regard to what he intends to do before he begins, but 



about his having a distinct understanding about what 
had best be done. These works range from such rapid 
but wonderfully effective sketches as Felix Buhot's rep- 
resentations of rainy and sunny days in Paris, and A. 
Piccinni's brilliant little sketches of a group at a thea- 
tre, a group in church, and so on, to such elaborate 
performances as C. E. Jacque's " Sheep in Stable" — 
a treatment of the subject as exhaustive in its way as a 
painting by the artist would be — and C. Maccari's 
" Good Samaritan," in which the tones range from the 
pure white of the flame of a lantern to the intensest 
black, or such elaborate performances in livalry of burin 
work as P. Rajon's portraits of Cardinal Newman and 
Charles Darwin. The collection also contains numerous 
examples from the hands of such celebrated painters as 
Bastien-Lepage, Berne-Bellecour, L. Bonnat, Benjamin 
Constant, C. F. Daubigny, E. Detaille, Fortuny, 
Ge'rome, Meissonier, Millet, and Rousseau. 

The American exhibit is unexpectedly good and con- 
tains a considerable number of highly meritorious 
plates. Stephen Parrish is the most ambitious among 
the American etchers and exhibits several very large 
plates, which are devoted mainly to subjects selected on 
the New England coast. These are apt to be some- 
what scattered in composition, and the artist has not 
always been successful in achieving tone harmonies, but 
when all allowances for shortcomings are made there is - 
much in them that commands hearty admiration. 
Joseph Pennell is the one among the American etchers 
who appears to have the greatest feeling for the pict- 
uresque, and many of his plates are not only entitled 
to great praise for the simplicity and directness of their 
execution, but for the skill with which much has been 
made of very commonplace objects. Among the other 
American artists, who have contributed noteworthy 
works, may be mentioned A. F. Bellows, F. S. Church, 
Henry Farrer, Gerome Ferris, Stephen J. Ferris, John 
Gaugengigl, R. Swain Gifford, Mrs. Emily Moran, 
Mrs. M. Nimmo Moran, Thomas Moran, Peter Moran, 
James Simpson, James D. Smillie, G. A. Vanderhoof, 
and Kruseman Van Elten. This exhibition is well 
worthy of a visit from all who are at all interested in 
the art of etching, or who want to be informed with re- 
gard to its capabilities. Sigma. 



FANS AND FAN PAINTING. 



CONCLUSION. 



But, after all, the legitimate and indeed the only per- 
fectly beautiful fan is that with a vellum or swan's skin 
or goose skin mount. It is most interesting on account 
of the importance of the paintings that can be executed 
upon these materials, which are by far the most 
durable of any used for the purpose. Swan's skin and 
goose skin have a grain which gives the right texture 
for flesh, and it does not shrink in mounting. But it 
is imported and not easy to obtain. Vellum may be 
obtained from your bookbinder. With this mate- 
rial there is nothing to hinder the minutest, the most 
highly finished, the most perfectly executed work. A 
vellum fan is often stippled with as much labor and 
finish as an ivory miniature. Any subject, no matter 
how complicated, can be attempted. As this kincj of 
fan, however, ought to last for one or two hundred 
years, it is wise to choose a subject that is either 
mythological or taken from the works of a great mas- 
ter. A subject of the present period would probably 
have no interest, nor any value whatever, a few genera- 
tions hence. 

A moderately soft lead pencil is used for drawing on 
vellum. The outline should be done very delicately, 
and the false marks may be effaced, without much rub- 
bing, with some stale bread crumb. It is better, if you 
transfer, to use the tracing paper with black lead on 
the back, rather than the blue or red papers. Care 
must be taken not to lean on the ivory tracing point 
while transferring. It would then make an indented 
mark in the vellum, and interfere with the painting. 
Some pretty medallions are done upon vellum. In 
general the centre one is from 2f to 2>i inches high, by 
4 or 4f inches in width. The medallions on each side 
of this one are a great deal smaller. In the middle 
one there is a subject, and in the other two either 
monograms, trophies, or emblems. These paintings 
are often clone in pink or blue monochrome, or as 
" grisailles," to make the fans match with the ladies* 
dresses. 

" Monochrome," as the reader probably knows, is 
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'•BLOSSOMS AND FALLING LEAVES." 

FROM THE PAINTING BY GEO. H. BOUGHTON. 
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t the name given to a painting done in one shade of color Care must be taken not to have the color too thick, for pale blue, beginning from the top ; the tint, softened 
alone, but strengthened more or less with the same it may peel off in scales. by gradation down to the horizon, is tinged either with 



color. " Grisaille" is the name given to 
a work done in black and gray, with 
Chinese white for the lights. The cold- 
ness produced by the assembly of these 
combined tones may be diminished by 
introducing brown into the shadows, or 
by accessories tinged with pink. 

In painting in body-color the laying of 
the tints is somewhat the same as in 
pastel painting. It is necessary that 
there should be great care in laying on 
the first washes of color. Let us take, 
for instance, a flower — say a poppy. 
Fill in the various dark leaves with a tint 
prepared of the deepest shade of color, 
others with a second tint, and those that 
are quite light with yet another tint. Let 
this dry. Then clear it up by degrees 
with more delicate washes, and finally by 
high lights in relief. Two or three 
strokes of the brush with a dark color 
used almost dry will suffice to mark the 
inside of the flower. 

Painting in body-color, which is a deli- 
cate and an elaborate process, requires 
above all harmony in the successive 
tints. There must be nothing discordant. 
By means of the Chinese white so freely 
used the tones can easily be made to 
blend. On dark fabrics it is often neces- 
sary to return even two or three times 
before the colors have taken sufficient 
hold or have enough solidity. Light- 
colored stuffs do not present nearly so 
many difficulties to a beginner. Lights 
are never preserved, either on a textile 
fabric or on paper. They are made with 
Chinese white. 

For figures in body-color, take up with 
a brush some lemon-yellow, and lay it on 
your palette. Mix it with a touch of 
vermilion, which produces a flesh-color. 
Add a little Chinese white, which gives 
the color more consistency. Let it dry-. 
It will be on this first wash, very evenly 
laid, that you will finish the little heads, 
either of children or of adults. In a 
group, the same complexion is not to be 
given to all the persons alike ; the flesh 
tint must therefore be varied. 

The features, which will have been 
only indicated in the tracing, are done 
with grayish-brown for the eyes, and 
with carmine and vermilion for the lips 
and nostrils. These features are gener- 
ally so small, so little marked, that with 




yellow or pink, according to the situation 
of the subject — the yellow tinge for 
morning, and the pink tinge for evening. 
In painting trees on fans, the laws of 
nature are not followed very closely. It 
is the decorative effect which is chiefly 
sought. The colors must all harmonize 
with the effect of light. For this reason, 
trees in the distance are done with 
emerald-green and pink, almost lilac. 
Those in the middle distance.have most 
frequently autumnal tints. Those in the 
foreground only are green, but of a very 
subdued green. Moreover, the small 
amount of space in height which the fan 
affords makes it necessary to subordinate 
the landscape to the figures. 



F. HOP KIN SON SMITH'S WATER- 
COLOR DRAWINGS. 



DRAWN BY F. 



" If I can make my sheet of paper 
paint for me," Mr. Smith often says, " 1 
like it as well as any other wash of color. 
1 had as lief owe my tint to the manu- 
facturer as to Winsorand Newton." 

In the different countries of the globe 
— in Spain, Italy, Holland, Gteat Britain, 
in Cuba or in our own States — the paint- 
er's method has been the same. Provid- 
ing himself with a great variety of white 
and tinted sheets, he sits down before 
the*scene that attracts him, and studies 
the dominant color of the effect in that 
particular bit of nature. Sometimes, in 
a close tall street of old Europe, this 
controlling and dominant hue will be the 
shadows on the architecture ; and then, 
sacrificing all considerations to the get- 
ting of this precious quality, he selects 
the paper that matches it, and the owner 
of his painting may one day be surprised 
to find that the golden glint of powdered 
light in the wall-shadows is nothing but 
the grit of the straw mixed into a com- 
mon sheet of hardware paper. " How 
do you get this misty blue for your pict- 
ure of Venice on a hot day?" some pro- 
fessional friend will ask. And examina- 
tion will reveal that it is simply the felted 
blue-and-white of the paper known as 
French gray. A wash of warm color at 
the horizon, a scumble of white, kept 
very transparent, where the clouds are 
forming in the zenith, secures the grada- 



: OLD BRIDGE ON KEIZER GRACHT, AMSTERDAM. 

HOPKINSON SMITH FROM HIS WATER-COLOR NOW ON EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK 

out making a tint expressly for them, there will always The washing in of the first tints is very important, tion found in nature and dissembles the material em- 
be found enough color on the palette to add what is and must be done with great care. In landscapes begin ployed. Of course it requires tact, as well as a great 
necessary for 
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details of the 
kind. Fair 
hair is primed 
with a tint of 
lemon - yellow 
mixed with a 
little brown 
and gray. 
The light re- 
touches are 
done with 
lemon-yellow ; 
but these col- 
ors must al- 
ways be mixed 
with Chinese 
white. 

Dresses, 
draperies, and 
ribbons are 
begun with 
the different 
shades of 
color decided 
upon. White 
is used at first, 
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"PONT NETJF, PARIS." 

DRAWN BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH FROM HIS WATER-COLOR NOW ON EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK. 



choice of pa- 
pers, to work 
this vein with- 
out betraying 
a sameness 
and manner- 
ism. But very 
slight lavings 
of very trans- 
parent color 
are enough to 
vary the ef- 
fects to infin- 
ity, without 
injuring the 
valuable lucid- 
ity of colors 
depending 
upon the tint 
of the material 
used. 

" I have just 
come from 
England," 
says Mr. 
Smith, as he 
works away 
on a charcoal 



so as to pre- tt . 

sent a certain surface and solidity which will admit of with the sky, then wash in the distance, and so proceed sketch of the lions in Trafalgar Square, and I have 
high finish. The lights are always put in afterward, toward the foreground. Skies are done with a very been astonished at the bigoted and dogmatic faith 



